DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 1953 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26, 1952 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subeommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 
committer ) presidi 
Present : Rantoes Sect Hayden, Young, and Cordon. 


FOREST SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF LYLE F. WATTS, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST 
SERVICE; VERNE L. HARPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERV- 
ICE; R. E. McARDLE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; 
HOWARD HOPKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; WIL- 
LIAM P. KRAMER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF OPERATIONS; C. A. 
GUSTAFSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FIRE CONTROL, FOREST SERV- 
ICE; CLYDE T. SULLIVAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
ENGINEERING, FOREST SERVICE; C. M. MELICHAR, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF TIMBER MANAGEMENT, FOREST SERVICE; 
HENRY WOLD, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE; GEORGE W. 
TRAYER, CHIEF, FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH, FOREST SERV- 
ICE; J. ALFRED HALL, DIRECTOR, FOREST PRODUCTS LABORA- 
TORY, FOREST SERVICE, AND JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET SCHEDULE 


(Schedules from the justifications follow :) 


Salaries and ore nses 





| National for- § | 
| est protec- Fighting Forest 
tion and forest fires research 
management oe ibe 


Appropriation Act, 1008... /...5..0<s5255.5-505.05 $27, 322, 025 $6, 000, 000 | $5, 108, 603 $38, 430, 628 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental. - --- 1, 492, 000 308, 000 1, 800, 000 

GE GOs suis iuuitabeinewhhemnsmmagiv ; 28, 814, 025 6, 000, 000 5,416, 603 4Q,.230, 628 
Budget estimate, 1953 J 30, 018, 000 6, 000, 000 5, 397, 000 41, 415, 000 


ge , +1, 184, 372 
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SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1953 


National forest protection and management: 

To provide for administering an increased volume of timber 
and timber products sales business involving a total cut of 5 
billion board feet and performing work necessary to prepare 
timber sales areas for sale 

‘To strengthen the prevention, detection, and initial attack 
phases of fire control 

Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously 
paid from this subappropriation 

Decrease due to partial absorption of pay adjustment costs.—- 


Subtotal 
Forest research : 
For research on halogeton 


Decrease due to partial absorption of pay adjustment costs__ 


Subtotal 


+$1, 086, 603 
+370, 000 


—3, 224 


+1, 208, 975 


+31, 397 
—51, 000 
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FOREST DEVELOPMENT ROADS AND TRAILS 





IIE BE FI So ew en a eterna were $13, 000, 000 
ee I na ecichinacisenatennqsastnacen een onieinns 13, 000, 000 
NR cir. Se asin niniiteenaentinnchiniiaaediaaies ensomeninitippatan - 


Notr.—Although no change is shown in direct appropriation, there will actually be & 
decrease of $3,569,420 in total funds available due to the availability of prior-year balance 
of $3,569,420 in fiscal year 1952. 


Project statement 















































; 
© (eati. | Mmerease (+) a 
Project 1951 1942 (esti = 1953 (esti- 
mated) decr (-) mated) 
1, Construction of roads and trails... .......-- $3, 999, 962 $8, 419, 420 $2, 919, 420 | $5, 500, 000 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails. ...........-| 7, 318, 149 8, 150, 000 —650, 000 | 7, 500, 000 
NN a On ase aiid nals } Wl, 318, in 16, 569, 420 | —3, 569, 420 13, 000, 000 
Total pay-adjustment costs... ..............--. ened sohswasias (462, 500] | [—34, 500] | 1428, 000} 
Total available or estimate... -.........-- 11, 318, 111 16, 569, 420 —3, 569, 420 13, 000, 000 
Prior-year balance available. .............--.--- —900, 031 —3, 569, 420 
Balance available in subsequent year_........-- +3, 560, 420 |...........- 
Transfer from ‘‘Control of forest pests, Depart- 
TE OE RIE ois oil ndenpeatsiinc cue ow ON Foes ios se enkns 
Transfer in 1952 estimates from ‘Salaries and 
expenses, forest Service’’ _ - ED Actickenewaas 
Transferred in 1952 estimates to ‘General Serv- 
SOR EEO sii c on nlovc er cenccenetas | +5, 400 | 
Total appropriation or estimate ---_....-.- “13, 648, 000 13, 000, 000 | | | 
ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS, WEEKS ACT 
Rs hac sa eh eh sen gid a lend etb dc ttng cae oo ap dggsersce eo paecscbenderiouias $75, 000 
ER CBR RIN ies ain sin tn ships ol wiles nda bcd ela einai dn estes micrennainher testa ti 75, 000 
NTE een ee nN ies cibldisasemmac Gittemmudieninatioe 
Project statement 
1952 | 1953 
| Me 
Project a4 1961 | (estimated) (estimated) 
ccna ikon a a ef ——|—_-—— - -—| cates aki Reeders testes 
Acquisition of land for national forests.......................- | $248, 504 | 75, 000 | $75, 000 
U I oe reneeeukeehuisbecuanc sac Tae DI Til ae ge dice SS eee 4 
Total pay adjustment costs. ......................-.-.------- bey ating 3s {1. 200] | [1, 350} 
oa eres See rors 
Total available or estimate._.................--...----- 250, 000 75, 000 | 75, 000 
Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, Forest Service”... ___-| +21, 000 |........ wae 
Reduction pursuant to sec, 1214___........--..-.--.----------- | +29, 000 | SANs mand 


Total appropriation or estimate._.....................-- 300, 000 r 75, 000 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS, SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


eee act, 1952 
Budget estimate, 1953 a Riccieeei lc an cide eceen eile Scan ch nliadc asncds elses va eco} Sevenoaks 150, 000 


Increase (for purchase of land pursuant to Public Law 733, 
NOG: Ge ee Bc wettie ee +25, 000 
Notge.—Although an increase in direct appropriation is requested for this item in 1953, 


it is estimated that there will actually be a decrease of $57. 002 on an available-funds basis 
because of the availability of a prior-year balance of $82,002 in the fiscal year 1952. 
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Project statement 
(On an available funds basis) 


Project 1951 yo 


Acquisition of lands for national forests, Superior 
National Forest, Minn 


Total available or estimate 
Prior year balance available 
Balance available in subsequent year-__- 


Total appropriation or estimate 


Increase (+) 


or de- 


crease (—) 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FROM NATIONAL FOREST RECEIPTS 


Appropriation act, 1952 
Budget estimate, 1953 


Project statement 


Project 





1. Uinta and Wasatch National Forests (Utah only) 

2. Cache National Forest (Utah only) 

3. San Bernardino-Cleveland National Forests (Riverside 
County, Calif., only). coisa ereaskeadataloat Ser 

4. Nevada-Toiy: abe National Forests (Nev. eis a 

5 

6 

7 


5. Angeles National Forest (Calif.)_- 
’ Cleveland National Forest (San Diego County, Calif., only). 
. Sequoia National Forest (Calif.) - . ....--------------------- 


Subtotal 
Unobligated balance 
Total pay adjustment costs 
Total appropriation or estimate... ........---.-----.-.-- 137, 838 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


Appropriation act, 1952 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 


Base for 1953 
Budget estimate, 1953 


1952 (esti- 
mated) 


$39, 830 
10, 000 


22, 000 
10, 000 
20, 000 

5, 000 
34, 850 


141, 680 


141, 680 


Decrease (due to partial absorption of pay adjustment costs) 


1953 (esti- 
mated) 


$150, 000 
(640) 


" 150, 000 


1953 (esti- 
mated) 


$39, 830 
10, 000 


{1, , 200) 


141, 680 
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Project statement 


1952 ( > just 1 

pay adjust- 953 
Project (estimated) | mentab- | (estimated) 
sorption) 


. Cooperation in forest fire control $9, 482, 932 $9, 449, 500 
. Cooperation in forest tree planting 441, 457 447, 061 
. Cooperation in forest management and 
processing 627, 555 633, 904 
. Cooperation in farm forestry extension 104, 023 107, 835 
. General forestry assistance -__.__- eile ele cha 150, 473 159, 700 
10, 806, 440 10, 798, 000 
Unobligated balance - - 
Total pay adjustment costs... 


Total available or estimate__.__...__-- 
Transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Forest 
IT a a a cy 
Transferred in 1952 estimates from ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Forest Service’’...........--- : 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214_. 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental - - 





Total appropriation or estimate 10, 750, 000 





COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Appropriation act, 1952 
Budget estimate, 1953 


Change 


Note.—Although no increase in pyapeestiaton is requested for this item in 1953, there 
will actually be a decrease of $231,340 on an available-funds basis because of the avail- 
ability of a prior-year balance of this amount in the fiscal year 1952. 


Project statement 


1952 (esti- | Increase or 1953 (esti- 
decrease 


Cooperative range improvements 

Total pay adjustment costs... -.__- 

Prior year balance available_.._...........---.- bie wehdincieata tiaras 
Balance available in subsequent year 


Total appropriation or estimate 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Senator Russett. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning Chief Watts, of the Forest Service, 
and his assistants. 

Mr. Watts, we are glad to have you before this committee. You 
may proceed. 

Mr. Warrs. Senator, first, I would like to tell you that we have 
a new member of my staff here today. As you probably know, Mr. C. 
M. Granger, who for so many years was the Assistant Chief in char 
of National Forest Administration, retired in February, and I edala 
like to say that we are going to miss his outstanding administrative 
ability very much. 

That position has been filled by the promotion of Mr. Edward P. 
Cliff, who is sitting here on my left 
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Mr. Cliff is a-western man. He was reared on a stock ranch in Utah, 
educated in forestry at Utah State College. His public service in- 
cludes experience in three of our western regions. e has also served 
as a general inspector working out of the Washington office. He comes 
into the new job as Assistant Chief from being the regional forester 
in charge of the Rocky Mountain region, with headquarters at Denver. 

Mr. Cliff’s background and his record fit him especially well for the 
new assignment. 

In addition, I would like to tell you that Mr. Earl Loveridge, who 
has been in charge of our work in administrative management over 
the years, is currently on leave in Venezuela, doing some work for the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Mr. W. P. Kramer, our Chief of Operations, 
Forest Service, is substituting for him. 

Senator Russet... We are glad to meet Mr. Cliff. Of course, I have 
known his predecessor over a long number of years. Mr. Granger 
was a very devoted public servant. 

He set a pretty high standard for you to follow, Mr. Cliff. I hope 
and trust you will be able to keep it up. 

Mr. Curr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Warts. In my opening statement I will try to avoid covering 
the ground that will come up in considering the specific items in our 
estimates. I think perhaps that way we will save time. 

But I do want to point out certain significant facts regarding our 
over-all forestry situation. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


The demand for forest products is very high. There is reason to 
believe that it will remain high for a good many years at least. 

I think it is apparent that our defense mobilization needs will not 
be of short duration. If that is true, then that alone means that the 
demand for forest products will remain high. 

‘The experts in the field of population seem to believe that we can 
expect an increase in our population of something like up to 190 mil- 
lion by about 1975. That increase alone in population should mean 
an increasing demand for forest products if our standards of living 
are to remain high. 

In addition, the present high levels of domestic economy provide 
a —— that should increase if and when our defense needs 
level off. 


TIMBER SUPPLY AND REQUIREMENTS 


As a result of those and some other considerations, my opinion is 
that the need to keep our natural resources of soil, water, and forest 
strong has never been greater. Perhaps there never has been a time 
when that need seemed so apparent to me. 

I said that the demand for forest products was high, and I would 
like to tell you the basis for that statement. 

During the past 2 years, the Forest Service has reported on the 
availability of timber to support an expansion of about one and a half 
billion dollars in the pulp and paper industry. 

The wood requirements for that expansion would be inthe nature 
of 10,000,000 cords a year, or more than half as much as the total 
requirement for the total installed capacity in 1949. 
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Now, not all of those applications for tax amortization have been 
approved. A little more than half of them, I believe, have been ap- 
proved, and certain of the other plants will no doubt go in whether or 
not tax amortization is approved. 

As you know, the great bulk of that expansion in the pulp and 
paper industry is in the South. 

he expansion of the veneer and plywood industry, percentagewise, 
is just as great. As nearly as we can compute it, the full expansion 
might require as much as 600 million board feet of good logs per year 
to sustain it. 

Both of those movements are desirable from the standpoint of in- 
tensive forestry, because they lead to better utilization of our forest 

wth. 
hk 1951, more than 37 billion board feet of lumber was produced. 
The estimates for 1952 are at just about the same level. That is about 
two and a half billion board feet more than the postwar average. 

Senator Corpon. Do you mind if I interrupt you, Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warts. Not at all. 

Senator Corpvon. You say about 37 billion board feet of lumber 
were produced in 1950. What portion of it came from national 
forests? 

Mr. Warts. 4.7 billion of it. 

Senator Corvon. Of all the merchantable timber in the United 
States, what percentage of it is within national forests? 

Mr. Warts. About one-third, or a little less. 

Senator Corpon. We have here, then, substantially one-sixth of 
the lumber coming from national forests, which contain one-third of 
it; is that right? 

Mr. Warts. That is right. 

Senator Corvon. That means that they have been cutting privately 
owned timber much more rapidly. They must take up the difference. 

Mr. Warrs. Yes. And as we go through the hearings we will 
develop the fact that we wish to increase the cut on the national 
forests, perhaps not to the full percentage indicated, but very sub- 
stantially. 

Senator Corvon. Why should you not increase it to the maximum 
sustained yield utilization point, if you can. 

Mr. Watts. We would like to do that, sir. 

Senator Corpon. You are losing a resource if you do not do that, 
are you not? 

r. Warts. That is correct. And the economy would benefit by 
handling our national forests up to sustained yield. 

Senator Corpon. As long as we can grow the old trees off the 
ground. 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

If we add, to the logs used for lumber, the saw log size materials 
used for plywood, etc. and that destroyed by insects and disease and 
fire, the total drain in saw timber size material is about 56 billion board 
feet, and the total growth—and this figure is an estimate, to be sure— 
is somewhat in the nature of 35 billion board feet. I think that both 
the growth and drain will increase. 

I point this out to show the need to improve our forestry practices 
on both public and private land. 
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Senator Corvon. What did you say was your estimate of growth? 

Mr. Warts. The best estimate we have is as of 1945, which is 35 
billion board feet. 

Senator Corpon. Of course, when you figure that growth, you are 
figuring only growth of trees that have already attained a certain 
minimum size, are you not? 

Mr. Warts. Or those that grow into sawlog size. It is only the 
growth in our saw timber that I am discussing. 

Senator Corpvon. How big must a sapling be before it is grown? 

Mr. Warts. For pulpwood, they are considered as commercial 
growth at around 4 or 5 inches in diameter. 

For saw timber, it varies in regions. 

Senator Corpon. Four or five inches in diameter would represent 
what year age average ? 

Mr. Warrs. That is an awfully hard figure. In the South, in the 
better pine stands, I suppose it would be something like 15 years. 

Seneator Russeiu. It is faster than that. 

Mr. Warts. Perhaps faster than that. Maybe 10 or 12 years. 

Senator Russe... Plenty of it is cut from trees that were planted 
10 years ago. 

Mr. Warts. That is right. But I say it is at a young age in the 
South. 

If you are talking about the ponderosa pine area of the West, it is 
very much older than that. 

Senator Corpon. Would 15 years be a fair average ? 

Mr. Warts. Not for the ponderosa pine. 

Senator Corpon. I am talking about the whole resource of the 
United States. You can weight it any way you want to so that we can 
get some idea of what you mean when you say that the growth is 35 
billion feet. 

It is clear that that is not a correct statement, because there cannot 
be 35 billion feet of growth until there can be 10 years of growth. 

Mr. Warts. That did not include the pulpwood growth. I was 
speaking only of sawtimber. 

I suppose it would be a matter of judgment. I would assume that 
perhaps 25 years would be a fair average for getting timber up to 
pulpwood size, Nation-wide. 

Senator Corpon. Thank you. 


IMPROVEMENT IN FORESTRY PRACTICES AND FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Warts. As I said, I pointed this out to show the need to im- 
prove our forest practices on public and private land if we are to 
meet our future demands. I am sure it can be done. 

On the other side of the picture, I want to point out that we have 
made real progress in forestry in the last 10 years in particular. 

For example, the management of our public forests has been im- 
proved. The area of privately owned forest land not under organized 
fire protection has been cut in half. Ten years ago it was 144 million 
acres, and now it is 66 million acres. 

Senator Corpon. Where is that located, generally ? 
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Mr. Warts. The bulk of that not under organized fire protection 
is in the South. 

Senator Corpon. Does it represent a major asset in type of growth ! 
Is it valuable as of now? 

Mr. Warts. The land, most of it, is of good timber producing 

uality. 
' Setiator Corvon. What about the timber that is on it right now? 
Does it have a growth that is either now up to the pulp size, or im- 
mediately approaching it, or better? 

Mr. Warts. It varies, of course, all the way from almost no growth 
to large timber in the South. But the damage on the area not given 
organized protection in more than. 10 times what it is where it is 
given organized protection. 

And, as I say, within the last 10 years we have made very substan- 
tial progress. 

Also there has been very great improvement in the type of pro- 
tection given to the lands under organized protection. 

Senator Cordon, we had some pretty disastrous times in your region 
last summer. Nevertheless, with our new equipment and new knowl- 
edge of fighting forest fires, we have made astonishing improvements 
in the last 10 years. 

Senator Corpon. You hung up a remarkable record in that area 
in a very dry and dangerous year. Many fires started, but very few 
occasioned any real damage. 

Mr. Warts. That is right. 

Then I would like to bring out that there has been a very satisfying 
increase in the amount of tree planting done, particularly by the 
larger owners in private industry. It is mostly in the South, but a 
considerable amount is also in the far West. 

Our protection of the forests from insects and diseases has been 
a but there we have a long, long way to go. 

ery generally, the large industrial owners, those with 5,000 acres 
or more, are adopting better forest practices. It is quite pleasing to 
me to travel around the country and see the improvement that is 
taking place in the handling of the land in the hands of the industrial 
owners. 

More technically trained foresters are now employed by the industry 
than are employed by the public. And that, again, is one measure 
of progress. 

FOREST UTILIZATION 


Another field where we have made real progress, but where a great 
deal more must be done, is in the field of utilization. We are now 
using much more of the trees that we cut down than we did even 10 
years ago, and we are going to see much improvement in that field 
over the years. 

But despite all of this progress the demand for forest products 
does outrun the growth. We badly need more intensive forestry 
both on public and on private lands. 

Fortunately, we do have the commercial forest timber land avail- 
able to meet all of our needs in the future. We have something like 
460 million acres of commercial forest land, and that is plenty of land 
to _ the foreseeable needs if we put the land to work fully growing 
timber. 
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PROGRESS MADE ON DAVY CROCKETT NATIONAL FOREST 


I would like to use just one illustration to show what I mean by 
—— the land to work fully growing timber, and I want to use the 
Davey Crocket National Forest in Texas. 

That area is 161,000 acres. It was purchased in 1934 to 1936. 

To simplify the presentation, I am going to speak of volumes in 
terms of board-feet, whether it is pulpwood or posts, or what have you, 
or logs. I am going to combine it all in terms of board-feet. 

The first cruise made on the area by us in 1937 showed a volume 
of 500 million board-feet. Since 1937 we have been selling timber 
from the tract. We have sold about 168 million board-feet. 

It has been our objective to build up the growing stock on the land. 
The cutting has been improvement cutting, taking out deformed trees 
or poor-growth trees and thinning the young forest and so on. 

Senator Corpon. Does that include any restocking, any artificial 
planting ? 

Mr. Warts. Some, but not a great amount in Texas, Senator. 

In 1951 we made a recruise of the Davy Crockett Forest and we 
found, then, a volume of 11% billion board feet, or three times what 
there was in 1937, and we are now cutting something in excess of 20 
million board feet a year from the Davy Crockett. 

Senator Corvon. What was the first cruise ? 

Mr. Warts. 1937. 

Senator Corpon. So that in 14 years your volume trebled. 

Mr. Warts. That is right. 

Senator Corpvon. And you have cut 168 million board feet in addi- 
tion ? 

Mr. Warrs. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. Where did you get that? Do you mean to say 
the growth down there is rapid enough to treble itself in 15 years? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. The Fates Service did not need to plant a 
lot of young timber. There was a lot of seedlings and saplings on 
the ground growing up all the time. 

Senator Corpon. So that a great deal of this was that timber which 
was under whatever minimum age you take arbitrarily as your 
beginning point in cruising? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, and through fire protection and thinning and tim- 
ber stand improvement, we have been improving the stand. 

Senator Corpon. I have one other question, if I may, Mr. Chairman, 
with reference to this. Then I will get off my favorite topic. 

Senator Russet. We are always glad to have you ask questions, 
and I am quite Mr. Watts is pleased to answer them. 

Senator Corpvon. I know we have a lot of things to do, Mr. Chairman, 
and I will not burden you too much. 

Senator Russetu. This is a very important item. 

Senator Corvon. You have had this trebling of volume in 15 years, 
which means that most of it came from young timber, which had not 
been large enough to cruise, coming into the cruisable level. In the 
next 15 years, will there be an equivalent amount coming in? 

Mr. Warts. That is the next statement I was going to make, Sen- 
ator. 
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By 1965, we expect the volume—now, we will be cutting 20 million 
feet a year or so in the meantime—on the Davy Crockett to be about 
2 billion board feet, and our technical foresters tell us that it then 
will be a fully stocked forest. 

Now, this is what I am getting at about full crops of timber: from 
then on, we will be able to cut about 100 million board feet a year 
from the Davy Crockett, or something in excess of 600 board teet 
per acre per year. 

It is the common belief that growth of southern pine is about 300 
board feet per acre per year. The Davy Crockett, under intensive 
management, will produce twice as much. 

That is what I mean when I said a while ago that we have the land 
to grow the timber we need. If we will put our land to work I cannot 
see why we cannot supply our needs for the foreseeable future. 

Senator Corvon. That is such a pretty picture that I am constrained 
to ask you whether or not Davy Crockett represents a fair average 
in the South. 

Mr. Warrs. As a matter of fact, the Davy Crockett is better than a 
fair average. I could name about four or five other units of national 
forests in the South that are equally good. 

The Francis Marion, the Homochito, the Osceola, are equally good. 
You could discount the growth figures by perhaps a fifth or a sixth to 
get a fair average. I took the Davy Crockett, sir, because we happen 
to have a cruise made this year that gave the figures I could use. We 
did not have such figures for the others. 

I would like to have you bear in mind that under the best manage- 
ment that we know how, however, that forest area has been built up 
so that it will produce, on the average, for the whole 161,000 acres, 
just about twice as much as we commonly think of as coming from the 
pinelands in the South. 

Senator Russety. Just where is that forest? 

Mr. Watts. The Davy Crockett is near Lufkin, Tex. 

Senator Russetn, That is in east Texas. 

Mr. Warts. East Texas; yes, sir. 

Senator Corvon. Might I ask one more question about the Davy 
Crockett ? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Corvon. What is the average cost per acre? 

Mr. Warts. It was about $9 per acre. 

_ that was a higher than average price which we paid for pine- 
and. 

Senator Russe.L. You say it would not be more than that at Francis 
Marion or Osceola, do you 

Mr. Warts. I should say that the cost per acre of the Francis Marion 
and Osceola and Homochito was less. 

Senator Russextz. I am quite familiar with those. I have never been 
through the Davey Crockett, but I am quite familiar with those others. 

Mr. Warts. It seems to me that the time has come when we ought, on 
public and private land, to practice forestry because it pays now to do 
it 


During the past 10 years—and this is repeating the answer to Sena- 
tor Cordon’s question—we have increased the volume of cut from the 
national forests from about 2 billion board feet to nearly 5 billion 
board feet. 
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We want to build that cut up to about 61% billion board feet just as 
rapidly as we can open up inaccessible areas for cutting and just as 
rapidly as we can provide the technical manpower to ae tree mark- 
ing in order to thin much of the small second growth timber. This 
is very desirable for pulpwood production and to increase the rate of 
growth saw timber size. 


NATIONAL FOREST RECEIPTS FROM TIMBER 


Senator Russett. What are your average receipts now ? 

Mr. Warts. We estimate that the receipts this coming year will be 
something over $60 million from the sale of timber alone. 

Senator Corvon. What do you mean by the coming year? Do you - 
mean 1953, or the year that we are in now ? 

Mr. Warts. The year that we are in now, fiscal year 1952. 

Senator Corpon. Your estimate is what? 

Mr. Warts. Something over $60 million. 

Senator Russet. What are you getting for that timber, on an 
average ? 

Mr. Warts. I believe the average is about $14. 

Mr. Curr. $13.10 per thousand board feet. 

Senator Russet. tt seems to be low, to me. 

Senator Corpon, It certainly seems low to me, considering what 
they sell it for in my country. 

Mr. Curr. If I might interrupt, Mr. Watts, that is an average of 
all species, and it includes all types of products, including pulpwood. 

You know that out West, Senator Cordon, we have some low value 
species, such as white fir and lodgepole pine that does not bring as 
much as the lighter value timber. 

Senator Corpon. You do not have very much of it, either. 

Mr. Curr. But it all goes into that average price, and we get much 
less per thousand for pulpwood and for some of the other products 
than we do for the higher quality timber that is going into lumber 
and plywood. 

Senator Russeti. Do you have any estimate of what you get exclud- 
ing the pulpwood ? 

Mr. Curr. I can give you some figures that would indicate about 
what we are getting. 

In the western pine region of Oregon and Washington, the average 
stumpage price was about $22 a thousand during the past year. Indi- 
vidual sales have run as high as $52 or $53. 

In the Douglas fir region, as I remember, it is approximately the 
same. Some of our Douglas fir sales for high quality peeler logs 
have gone up to $60 a thousand. 

In the South the pine saw timber is running from $30 to $40 a thou- 
sand. Yellow poplar has sold for as high as $80 per thousand in the 
southern Roce Riens 

Pulpwood is averaging $4.54 a thousand country-wide. 

Senator Russett. How do you measure pulpwood? I always 
though it was sold by the cord. 
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Mr. Curr. It is sold by the cord, but we convert those records to 
thousand board feet for record keeping purposes, on the basis of about 
2 cords per thousand. 

So that would be an average of about $2.27 a cord that we are 
getting for pulpwood. 

Senator Corpon. Would that include the addition of money that is 
paid by the purchaser for clearing the land of debris and all other 
items of that character, if there be others? 

Mr. Currr. No; it does not include that. 

' <t yinad Corvon. So that these prices are net stumpage prices, are 
they ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corvon. And where your sale requires a purchaser to build 
roads—and I mean permanent roads, not just a road for himself—that 
is in addition to these prices, is it ? 

Mr. Curr. Where he builds the road, we get less for our stumpage 
than if the road was to be built by the Government. 

Senator Corvon. Naturally. 

What I am getting at is that these prices do not reflect the full 
price. 

Mr. Curr. Your statement is correct. If the area is fully accessible, 
We get more for the timber than if the roads have to be put in by 
the operator. 

Senator Russert. When you give the top figure of $50, for ex- 
ample—which is the figure I believe you used—does that include the 
cost of the road, or does it exclude it ? 

Mr. Curr. It is the net price to the Government and does not 
include the cost of the roads. 

Senator Russeitx. That is what you receive from the timber, and 
the operator or contractor has built the road in addition to that; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Curr. In some cases that is true; in other cases we may have 
roads in the area already. 

Senator Russetz. 1 mean if they are not available, if the operator 
assumes the responsibility for getting the timber out on his own, 
that is not included Gavwhers in these figures that you gave us, is it? 

Mr. Currr. The figures that I quoted are net prices to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Warts. Senator, that is about all I want to put in the record 
for my opening statement. As usual, I would like to have Mr. Cliff 
handle the estimates for national forest administration, and I will 
have Mr. Verne Harper handle the estimate for research and Mr. 
McArdle for State and private forestry, and Howard Hopkins for 
acquisition. 

The next item that we will go into right now is the national forest. 
administration, which Mr. Cliff will handle. 


INFLUX OF PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTHEAST 


Senator Russeix. Before we go into that, I want to ask you a 
question or two about this tremendous influx of paper and pulp mills 
into the Southeast. 
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Has the Forest Service conducted any survey to estimate whether 
those mills can be operated over a long period of years, without abso- 
lutely exhausting the privately held forest resources there? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, Senator. As you know, we do not approve for 
tax amortization. We perform a service—I believe it would be for 
NPA—in reporting on the availability of timber to support the mill. 
In doing that, we certainly could not assume that we were going to 
have a static situation in forestry. So we did the very best that we 
could, having the committee from the southern region, the interested 
experiment stations, Forest Survey, the Washington office, who made 
the most careful study they could to determine the trend in improve- 
ment in forest practice in any given region. 

Senator Russxxx. It is not based, then, altogether on the present 
stand, but rather on the potential production over a period of years; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Warts. Not the potential, but what seems reasonable to get. 
The potential is like the Davy Crockett that I spoke about. 

But we have tried to project a reasonable improvement in forestry 
in the South, and in a good many instances we have found that there 
is a deficit area. In those cases we do not recommend to NPA the 
approval of speeded-up tax amortization. 

There is one situation where it seemed to me that we could not 
take an adverse position regardless of the growth drain balance, and 
that is where the company owned very substantially the land that 
they are going to need to supply their expanded plans. I believe we 
took a figure that if they owned about two-thirds of the land needed 
to supply the need for their expanded plant, then I could see no basis 
for us to submit an adverse report in any event. 

But we have done the very best we could in trying to keep the plant 
capacity within reasonable balance with the expected growth. 

I will say this, that we have been, possibly because of the acute need 
for forest products, we have been, 1 am quite sure, on the optimistic 
side a bit. 

That simply means that we are going to have to be sure that we ste 
up forest practice in the South. We have already had a meeting an 
I am calling another one with the industrial representatives from the 
South to discuss that to make sure in every way that we can that every- 
thing possible be done to improve growth. 


INCREASED USE OF HARDWOODS FOR PULP 


Now, a part of the increase in the South is based on a much greater 
use of hardwood. That is a desirable thing. As you know, hardwood 
has been sort of a weed species in the South, and in many instances 
the expansion, at least, and in some instances almost the entire plant 
capacity, is supposed to be supplied by the use of hard woods, which 
have been a problem. 


SCRUB-OAK UTILIZATION 


Senator Russet. Do you mean they use these scrub oaks? 

Mr. Warts. That is right. Pe 

Senator Russety. Where we cut over our fine pine forests, to my 
amazement, they did not come back in pine, but great areas grew up to 
scrub oaks. 
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Mr. Warts. That is right. 

In the national forests, where we do not have that demand, we find 
it necessary to go in and girdle scrub oak in some of those species in 
order to get pine, to kill the scrub oak. 

I don’t know the percentage of it, but a considerable part of the 
expansion is based on the use of those inferior species, so-called, and 
that is all to the good, from the standpoint of forestry. 

Senator Russet. Yes; it is. But it seems to me that almost every 
town of any size down in the Southeast, particularly in my State and 
in North Florida, is getting a paper nt pulp mill. They buy large 
areas.and, of course, they police it very intensively, and protect it and 
keep it going. : 

ut i was just wondering about the private holdings down there, if 
they would not be almost absorbed in this thing unless we did intensify 
fire protection and planting there. 

There has been a tree-planting program. I forget the billions of 
trees that have been planted in the last few years down there. 

People plant them just like they grow crops. Even at that, there 
are a great many paper mills down there. I am just wondering how 
they are going to get along. 


INCREASED TREE PLANTING ON PRIVATE LANDS 


Mr. Warts. If I may, sir, I would like to write into the record, 
recognition by me of the splendid work that Mr. Cox, of Atlanta, and 
the Georgia Bankers Association, are doing in this field of reforesta- 
tion. 

As you know, they have furnished planting machines, I believe 
free of charge to every county, and it has been one of the significant 
things in the advancement of forestry in the South. 

Senator Russet... You see little patches of trees budding out all 
over the place, even up in the northern section. 

Mr. Warts. That is right. We have a problem. I am not belit- 
tling it, the lands is out there to produce. 

Senator Russeii. These people are hardheaded businessmen. They 
are not going in to invest $12 million or $15 million unless they see 
some prospects of making money out of it. I have somewhat feared 
that the smaller owners, the independent owners, would be tempted to 
just get in and slash out the pine stands and that it would soon be 
thrown back almost exclusively to the paper companies who think 
nothing of buying 300,000 acres of cultivated forest. 

Mr. Warts. As I say, sir, I will be having a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the industry sometime during April to discuss that very 
thing, on how to avoid the abuse of the lands of the small owner be- 
cause of the demand for all kinds of products. It is a real problem, 
sir. 

Senator Russery. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Curr. Mr, Chairman, if it meets with your approval, I will first 
discus the two items that have been allowed increases by the budget 
and then later, if there are questions about the other activities, or you 
would like me to discuss them, I will be glad to do that. 
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TIMBER RESOURCE MANAGEMENT , 


The first is timber resource management. The budget for fiscal 
year 1953 allowed an increase of $1,083,603. In fiscal year 1951, the 
Forest Service set an all-time record for volume and value of timber 
cut on the national forests. 

As Mr. Watts said previously, the total cut amounted to 4.7 billion 
board feet. The total receipts from timber harvesting were $51,098,- 
000. That represents an increase of about 34 percent in volume cut 
and 76 percent in receipts over 1950. 

The demand has remained strong during the current fiscal year, 
and the amount of timber cut in fiscal year 1952 will be about the 
same as in fiscal year 1951. 

During the first half of fiscal year 1952 we hve cut 2.9 billion board 
feet of timber valued at $38,133,084 compared with 2.9 billion board 
feet valued at $27,002,766 the first half of the preceding fiscal year. 

The income has gone up sharply. We expect that it will increase 
from $51 million in fiscal year 1951 to around $65 million during the 
present fiscal year. 

The increase of $1,083,000 in the budget would enable the Forest 
Service to further step up the cut by about 400 million board feet. 
That would further increase the income by approximately $6 million. 

This is only part of what we should be doing to make the national 
forest timber resources contribute as much as they can to the national 
economy. 

At present, the national forests can sustain an annual cut of be- 
tween 6 billion and 614 billion board feet. 

Senator Corpon. May I interrupt you? 

Mr.’Currr. Yes. 

Senator Corpon. Do I understand you to say that the $1,083,000 
would permit you to sell an additional four million feet ? 

Mr. Caer. 400 million board feet; yes, sir. 


SALES ADMINISTRATION COST 


Senator Corpon. I notice here in your statement that your sales 
administration cost is $1.25 a thousand. 

Mr. Curer. Part of the increased funds, Senator would be used for 
advance preparation for new sales, making the cruises, laying out the 
areas ; marking the timber in advance and so forth. 

Senator Corpon. That would be part of the timber sale adminis- 
tration cost, I think. 

Mr. Curr. I was going to get in that subject next. 

Senator Corpon. I call your attention to the fact that, on the basis 
of the amount of money that you set up here, if it went on the basis of 
$1.25, you could sell about 800 million feet in place of 400 million. 

Mr. Curr. The $1,083,000 will be used to administer an increased 
cut of 400 million feet and to prepare about 2.4 billion board feet of 
timber for sale. The reason for that Senator, is that we are getting 
further behind every year and are reducing the amount of timber that 
is ready to put on the market—that is the amount cruised, marked out 
in advance, and ready for advertisement. 
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In obtaining the increased cut with a few less men than we have 
had in the past, we have been cutting into the shelf of projects which 
are ready for sale, and it is necessary, in order to sustain our busi- 
ness, to catch up on our cruising, and sales preparation work, so that 
we can increase the cut and sustain it at a higher level. 

There is another limitation on how much we can cut, and that is 
the accessibility of the timber which we should have to market. 

Senator Youne. Do you have figures with you giving the amount 
of revenue that the Federal Government derives from the national 
forests of the United States, and the total appropriations for admin- 
istration in the last fiscal year ¢ 


TOTAL RECEIPTS FROM NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Curr. The total receipts from the national forests during the 
past fiscal year were $56,147,341, plus about $1,400,000 deposited in 
suspense accounts. 

Senator Russet. He asked how much the Federal Government is 
getting, Mr. Cliff. 

Mr. Curr. I was going to develop that, Senator. 

Seventy-five percent of that is available to the Federal Govern- 
ment, while 25 percent of it goes to the States for distribution to the 
counties in which the national forests are located. 

Senator Youne. This was the total amount made available to either 
the national or local governments? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. That was the income during fiscal year 
1951 to either the Federal or local government. 

The cost was about $1,500,000 less than that. 

During the past fiscal year we showed a net return to the Govern- 
ment, either local or Federal Government, of about $1,500,000 more 
than all of the cost of administering the national forests, including 
the fire protection, road construction and maintenance, the capital 
improvements, insect control, and all of the direct costs of administer- 
ing the national forests. 

Senator Younc. The reason why I asked the question is that so 
many people look at the total appropriation for agriculture and for- 
estry as a subsidy, never realizing just how much returns the Govern- 
ment is realizing. 

Mr. Curr. We feel that next year that balance will be much more 
favorable. It should be increased by something over $10 million, if 
the present plans and programs can be carried through. 

Senator Corpon. Is 1951 the first year in which you have had a 
net of income over outgo? 

- Mr. Curr. I think that is correct, Senator Cordon. 


RECEIPTS FROM GRAZING FEES AND OTHER SOURCES 


Senator Russett. Where did most of that $6 million come from? 
Was it from grazing fees and sources other than timber ? 


96708—52 22 
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Mr. Curr. About $5 million. Grazing fees returned slightly over 
$4 million, and other uses, such as special-use fees and revenues from 
leases of various kinds, were almost $1 million. 

Senator Russeii. Did some of that include recreational areas, re- 
ferring to the $1 million ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; but that was a very minor part of it. 


GRAZING FEES 


Senator Russeit. Have you increased your grazing fees any as the 
price of beef has ascended into the stratosphere ¢ 

Mr. Curr. The grazing fees are higher this year. In 1951 fiscal year 
they were 51 cents per head per month for cattle, and 1214 cents per 
head per month for sheep. 

In 1952 that will go up to 64 cents per head per month for cattle 
and 1514 cents for sheep. ‘ 

Senator Youna. Isthat the average ? 

Mr. Curr. That is the national average. 

Senator Youne. From your testimony it appears that in some areas 
your rates are higher than in others; is that right? 

Mr. Curr. Yes: these are average figures for the country as a whole. 
They vary area by area, depending on the quality of the range, the 
accessibility, : and other factors. 

Senator Corpon. Do you measure your grazing fees everywhere on 
the basis of per animal unit per month ?¢ 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. The grazing fees are geared to the 
selling price of beef and lambs. 

That varies year by year as the market price of livestock varies. 

Senator Corpor. Do you now have a practice of leasing for a term 
of years rather than a year or two years? 

Mr. Crirr. We have authority to issue 10-year permits and a great 
majority of our grazing is under term permits. We still have some 
annual and temporary permits, but the bulk of it is on a term permit 
basis. 

Senator Youne. When I asked the question awhile ago concerning 
the total income of the Federal and local governments, did you give 
the amount of your appropriations for fiscal 1951? 


FOREST MANAGEMENT, IMPROVEMENT, AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Curr. The total amount of money which was spent in the 
management, improvement, and development of the national forests 
would be approximately $56 million. 

Senator Youne. Is that your total appropriation ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; that is the total available for the management of 
the national forests. 

We have other appropriations for State and private forestry co- 
operation and for research that would not be included in that. 

However, the figure that I am taking to includes the part of the 
research that would be applicable to the national forests. 
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Senator Russetx. Does it include roads and trials and everything 
that goes into the operation, maintenance, and improvement of the 
forests ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Senator Young. The amount of money the local governments get, 
then, is a net profit to them, is it? 

Mr. Curr. The amount of money that the local government would 
get would be a net profit to them. 

Senator Corvon. What do you mean by that? Now, as a matter 
of fact, they do not do anything on the forest for it. But you would 
not get most of the timber from the forests if the local governments 
did not build the roads. 

Mr. Curr. I think that is a correct statement. 

Senator Corpon. The question was as to net profit. 

Mr. Curr. We do get good cooperation from a good many counties 
and States in the Forest highway program. 


ANNUAL CUT ON SUSTAINED-YIELD BASIS 


Continuing with my statement: At the present time, the national 
forests can sustain an annual cut of something between 6 and 614 
billion board feet. 

If all of our working circles are opened up and cut to full sustained 
capacity we still have about 114 billion feet of annual allowable cut 
that we are not harvesting. That would be worth, at present prices, 
between $15 and $20 million a year. 

Senator Russeii. Do-you mean that if you were cutting all of the 
timber that you could safely cut, it would increase your income by $15 
to $20 million a year? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, under present going prices. 

Not cutting this 11% billion feet of timber each year does not mean 
that we can cut that much more later on; it just does not work that 
way. That is because in the virgin stands, the losses just about offset 
the growth. We are not getting very much, if any, net increase in 
those older virgin stands. 

Senator Corvon. Let us go back to the question the Chairman asked. 
I was not paying too much attention there, I am afraid. 

If you cut the maximum stand yield capacity of your forests, how 
much additional timber could you cut per year? 

Mr. Curr. About 11% billion feet. 

Senator Corpon. That would be worth what, at present prices? 

Mr. Curr. Between $15 and $20 million. 


GROSS INCOME FROM NATIONAL FORESTS 


Senator Corpvon. So that, from an income standpoint, at the present 
time this 175 million acres of national forests has a maximum po- 
tential gross income of somewhere around $75 million annually; is 
that right? 

Mr. Curr. At the present stumpage prices, that is approximately 
correct, Senator. 

But when you talk about maximum or optimum gross income, I 
think we can do much better than that. . 
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Senator Corpvon. I do not know a thing about it. Iam taking your 
word for it. What do you mean by that, that you did not say before? 

Mr. Curr. I mean this: that under present conditions, we figure we 
can safely cut between 6 and 61% board feet of timber. 

But when we get all of our timber stands converted from their 
present condition into healthy growing stands, as we are doing on 
aw Crockett, we can produce about 11 billion board feet of 
timber. 

Senator Corvon. That is probably 150 years from now. 

Mr. Curr. It is going to take a long time to convert our virgin 
stands over to managed stands of timber, but that is the job we are 
working at. We are making some progress but ought to be making 
much more. 

That is the reason that we feel that this increase which has 
been allowed in the budget is very important to us. 

Senator Corpon. Somebody’s grandchildren, however, will sit on 
this committee and look over the appropriations on that. 

Senator Russett. The timber may be bringing $200 a thousand, 
then, too. 

Mr. Curr. The general trend in stumpage prices has been up over 
the last few years. I have a chart here that pictures that pretty will. 

Here on the chart you see the trend in income and volume cut. The 
timber cut is shown by the light colored bars and the income is shown 
in the dark bars. 

Back in fiscal year 1941 we were cutting 2 billion board feet, and the 
receipts were $4,789,000. 

In fiscal year 1951 we cut about 4.7 billion feet and receipts were 
$51,098,000. 

Senator Russet. Was that the first year that the chart shows a 
dollar return exceeding the timber sales? 

Mr. Curr. That is the first year that the dark bar goes over the 
level of the volume cut; which simply means that that is the first year 
that we got higher than an average of $10 a thousand board feet. 

In fiseal year 1953, we expect that the income will be nearly $70 
million, with a cut of slightly over 5-billion feet next year, we hope 
we can accomplish that. , 

Senator Russetzt. You might furnish us a copy of that chart. I 
think it might be worth having for the record. 

Mr. Curr. We will be glad to do that. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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INCREASED RECEIPTS FROM TIMBER 


Senator Corpon. We may have to take action on this thing before 
we get the printed record, and I would like to have a few items clear 
here. 

If you got your $1,083,000 of increased funds this year and sold 
400 million board feet more of timber than you could otherwise sell,. 
what would be the estimated income ? 

Mr. Curr. About $70 million. 

Senator Corpon. From that particular sale? 

Mr. Curr. No, that would be the total income from timber sales. 

Senator Corvon. That is what I want to get at. How much addi- 
tional income would you get! 

Mr. Curr. $6 million, sir, increased income. 

Senator Corvon. Thank you. 

Senator Russeix. You have raised slightly your income for each. 
dollar expended. I suppose increasing the price of timber does that. 

Mr. Curr. The increase in income has resulted almost entirely this. 

ast year from the increase in stumpage, because our cut this year will 
be approximately the same as the cut last year; yet we will have a 
considerably higher income. 

I have been talking about the need for getting our virgin stands of 
timber into good shape, but we have a job in the cut-over stands in 
keeping them in good productive condition by making commercial 
thinnings, removing material which should be thinned to stimulate 
growth on the remaining stands. 


SALVAGED TIMBER 


What I have been trying to say is that a full-scale cutting program 
would result, first, in the salvaging of a lot of timber that would other- 
wise be lost to insects and disease. 

Secondly, it would enable us to put our stands in better shape to- 
withstand the attacks of insect and diseases. 

Thirdly, we could salvage timber which has been destroyed by fire. 

We have a pretty big job this year. In one burn alone on the Olym- 
pic Peninsula we lost a half billion board feet of timber. We want to 
get in there and salvage that just as quickly as possible; that is, what 
remains sound and salvagable. 

This increase in timber management money we are requesting, would 
enable us to do that job more effectively. 

We also have big salvage jobs in some of the areas in Oregon and 
California where we had disastrous fires last summer. 


SALE OF FIRE-KILLED TIMBER 


Senator Russett. What do you mean by salvage? Do you sell trees 
that have not been consumed by the fire, or damaged too badly ? 

Mr. Curr. We sell the fire-killed timber, Senator, and it is desirable 
to sell it just as quickly as we can after it is fire-killed beeause it 
deteriorates. 
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BASIS OF FIRE-KILLED TIMBER SALE PRICE 


Senator Corpon. When you sell that, do you sell it on a standing 
cruise basis, or on a scale basis after it is cutt 

Mr. Curr. We sell it in the same manner as we sell other timber. 

Senator Corvon. Which one do you mean ? 

Mr. Curr. We sell it on a log scale basis. 

Senator Corpon. Do you sell it the other way and do a more eco- 
nomical job of it? 

Mr. Curr. There is a distinction between log scaling and tree meas- 
urement, and we are swinging over to tree measurement in handling 
a lot of our sales. 

In other words, the tree-measurement method is a hundred percent 
eruise. We cruise it on the stump in a good many of our sales, and 
then you don’t need to scale every individual log, and we have been 
able to make some material savings by doing this. 

Senator Corvon. We have the same situation in the Interior Depart- 
ment administration after we had a couple of bad fires. The question 
has arisen as to whether there is a more economical way of measuring 
the amount of that fire-killed asset than what you would use if it 
were green, growing timber, having in mind that you have to get this 
off. It isn’t a question of selecting one tree or another; if it is dead it 
ought to get out. 

s there any way that you can economize in connection with getting 
that dead timber off the ground? 

Mr. Ciurr. We want to do it just as efficiently as we can and still 
protect the public interest. Some of those logs are going into plywood 
mills. Some individual peeler logs are worth over $100 apiece. 

Senator Corvon. But that is not any reason for spending 1 cent more 
than is needed to get them off the land and get the money. 

Mr. Cuirr. It is a reason for spending all that is necessary to get 
an accurate scale to protect the public interest. 

Senator Corpvon. And no more. Is there any way to economize, in 
view of the peculiar situation that has resulted from a fire kill ? 

Mr. Curr. We are trying to do the job just as economically as we 
can, Senator. 

Senator Corpon. That means you have not any answer to my ques- 
tion. If you do not know, I wish you would inquire of those who are 
in the field and who do know, and let me know about it. 

Mr. Cutrr. I would certainly be glad to look into that and see how 
the thing is being handled out there in Washington. We will investi- 
gate to see if we can devise any short cuts. 

Senator Corvon. We have a pretty tough job on this Appropria- 
tions Committee and in this Congress to find out the amount of money 
that is requested to run the Government. 

If there is any way that we can get the job done for less money, we 
are not only compelled to try to find it, but we ought to have full 
cooperation from the services. 


ECONOMIES IN TIMBER SALES 


Mr. Curr. Mr. Melichar me reminded me that on that Olympic sal- 


vage project we are using the Bureau scale, which we found to be the 
most economical way of getting the timber scaled. 
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Senator Corpon. How much is that costing you, do you know yet? 

Mr. Curr. Can you tell us that, Mr. Melichar? 

Mr. Meticuar. The Bureau scale is a commercial ee out in 
the Northwest where commercial operators have banded together to 
have their timber scaled by a representative of the Bureau. We have 
made arrangements whereby we accept that Bureau scale, although 
the commercial outfit has already made such arrangements and paid 
for it. They pay approximately 30 cents per thousand for this Bureau 
scaling. 

Senator Corpvon. That is where the companies have set up some sub- 
sidiary set-up and so on; is it? 

Mr. Meuicuar. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. That is what I have in mind, to do that, with less 
money. That is what we ought to do and, at the same time, protect 
the Government. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Warts. There is one other thing, Senator. There isno marking 
of trees. You designate the areas instead of going out to mark the 
trees for cutting. 

Mr. Meticuar. In addition to that, we also use in the South what 
we call a consumer’s return. In the case of pulpwood, we do not scale 
the material at all, but we accept the company’s measurements on the 
pulpwood as it comes to the mill. It is a very reliable and a safe way 
of assuring that we get the material scaled. 

There is no expense to us in that, either. 

Mr. Curr. We are using somewhat the same method in other places. 
Instead of measuring the individual cords of pulpwood, in the Bodky 
Mountain region we make carload measurements. We measure sample 
cars, so that we know, statistically speaking, how much there is in an 
average car and we get the car billings from the railroad and we sell 
it on that basis. 

Senator Corpon. It could almost go by weight. 

Mr. Curr. So we are using a variety of different methods in trying 
to do the job efficiently. 

Senator Corvon. I am glad to know that, because you are no longer 
operating a forest theoretically; you are in the management and sales 
business now. Every corner that you can cut without loss to the 
Government in returns means added profits, in effect. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, and it is getting to be a big business 
and an important business. 

Senator Corpon. You have a lot of headaches ahead of you. 

Mr. Curr. We realize that, too, sir, and we are willing to accept 
those challenges. 

If there are no further questions on this “Timber resource manage- 
ment” item, I will proceed to the next one. 

Senator Russeii. On this timber use appropriation that you are 
now discussing, I seem to recall that the budget may have allowed 
you as much, or more, last year as they did this year on this item, but 
the Congress did not appropriate it up to the limit of the budget es- 
timate. Do you happen to have those figures ¢ 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, your recollection is correct on that. 
The Budget last year proposed an increase of $1,700,000 for. increased 
timber sales, and Congress appropriated an increase of about $370,000. 


The House provided an increase of $170,000, the Senate $570,000, and 
it was fixed at $370,000 in conference. 
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Senator Russetn. So your estimate this year for this purpose is 
really less than the estimate of the Bureau of the Budget for the fiscal 
year 1952, is it? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Russeiy. Yes. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


Senator Haypen. I would like to make some inquiry about the rec- 
reational uses of the forests. 1 have had letters from substantial citi- 
zens of Arizona complaining that the only way we can get away from 
the extra warm climate that we have in southern Arizona in the sum- 
mertime is to go up into the forests. 

For about four months of the year it does get hot down there, which 
is a decided advantage in growing creps, but a few hundred miles from 
the irrigated lower valleys we can get up into the forests. With the 
improvements that are being made in highways by the State and Fed- 
eral Governments, more and more people and more and more auto- 
mobiles are going up into the forests. 

They claim that it is getting so crowded up there in these various 
areas where people are accustomed to camp or engage in recreational 
activities that the sanitary conditions are positively dangerous and 
that the Forest Service says, when they talk with them about it, that 
they have no money to do anything about it. 

I would like to have somebody discuss that recreational feature, not 
necessarily as it applies to Arizona, but generally. 

Mr. Curr. That is a serious problem with us, Senator Hayden. 
The recreational use of the national forests has grown by leaps and 
bounds since the end of the last war. It has almost treble since 1945. 

This last year we had about 30 million recreational visitors in the 
national forests. I think that is more people than visited all the na- 
tional parks in the United States. 

Senator Corvon. You have more national forests than you have 
parks. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Our facilities for taking care of these people are just simply inade- 
— Most of them were built up during the Civilian Conservation 

Jorps days. Many of them are wooden structures, and they are 15 
‘years or more old. They are now deteriorating very rapidly, and 
we have a real problem on our hands in taking care of the increasing 
recreational use. 

We have asked the United States Public Health Service for consult- 
ing service in several of the Western States, and they have told us 
that many of our areas do not have satisfactory sanitary facilities to 
take care of the health and safety of the vieetiie who are using those 
areas. Because many of our areas are overcrowded, people are spread- 
ing out over additional unimproved areas, which creates a fire hazard 
and causes really serious anidaden of sanitation and water pollution. 

It is quite a serious matter in many of our western communities 
which obtain their water supplies from national forest watersheds 
and in some of our eastern communities also. 
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SANITATION AND PUBLIC CAMP AREA CARE 


For sanitation and care of our public camp grounds, we have an 
allowance in the budget of $646,000, which just does not go far in 
clean-up, sanitation, and garbage disposal on something over 4,500 
improved recreation areas and a vast area of unimproved hunting, 
fishing, riding, and wilderness country which people also use for 
various forms of recreation. In addition we use about $400,000 of our 
improvement maintenance funds each year to repair and patch up the 
recreation improvements. 

Senator Haypen. You say you have more than 4,500 areas that have 
been set aside for recreational purposes; is that right ? 

Mr. Criirr. We actually have about 4,700 sahie recreation areas 
which include improved camp grounds, picnic grounds, swimming 
areas, winter sports areas, and organization camps. 

Senator Haypren. I assume you mean by improvements, that they 
are accessible to water and wood and some toilet facilities. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, on those areas we have put in toilet facilities, some 
water systems, garbage-disposal facilities, camp tables, fire grates, 
parking areas, shelters, and things of that sort which people need to 
enjoy the forest without danger. 

Senator Haypen. And there are over 4,500 of those, are there? 

Mr. Curr. About 4,700 improved public recreation areas. 

Senator Haypen. What other areas are there? 

Mr. Curr. In addition to that, there are thousands of unimproved 
camp spots scattered through the forests which people use, where 
there are no facilities, or very primitive facilities, for taking care of 
recreation uses. 

We just have an overwhelming job of trying to keep on top of meet- 
ing the minimum requirements of sanitation, clean up, and mainte- 
nance of all of our recreation areas. 

The problem is growing. We had 10 percent more recreationists 
last year than the year before. It increased about 10 percent the 
preceding year. It has increased about 200 percent since 1945. 

You can see what kind of a problem we have, especially when our 
facilities, which were built from 15 to 20 years ago, are deteriorating. 

Senator Haypen. Might I inquire, how much did the Department 
of Agriculture ask of the budget for this purpose ? 

Mr. Currr. I don’t have that figure, Senator Hayden. 

Mr. Kramer. The Department requested an increase of $200,000 
of the Budget Bureau in the regular item, and $800,000 as a supple- 
mentary item. 

Senator Haypen. How much did the Budget allow? 

Mr. Kramer. They did not allow any increase this year. 

Mr. Curr. The total allowance in the Budget this year is $646,000, 
which is about the same as last year. 

Senator Corvon. Of course, according to the records I have, you 
estimate $652,900 for that purpose for 1952. Do you mean by that, 
that that is what you estimate you will spend? 

Mr. Curr. No. That is the estimated obligation, Senator Cordon. 

Senator Corpon. $627,730 in 1951. bas 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 
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Senator Corpon. The estimate for 1953 is $646,100, which would 
be some $6,000 less than you estimate you will spend in 1952; is that 
eorrect ¢ 

Mr. Kramer. That is because of absorption of the pay act costs for 
the people engaged in that particular type of work. Wo receive less 
allowance for pay act costs for 1953 than we do for 1952. 

Senator Corvon. That would not make any difference in the dollars, 
whether you pay more for less people or less for more people. 

Mr. Kramer. We have less money in the bill this year than we had 
last year, by $6,000 because of that pay act. 

Senator Corpvon. The Bureau of the Budget did allocate for this 
purpose in the budget this year, if I understand you right, $646,100; 
which is $6,800 less than you estimate you will have for expenditure 
or obligation in the fiscal year in which we now are, 1952. 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. I do not want to indulge in any fanciful figures 
or anything that anywhere approaches perfection, but what would be 
a reasonable amount of money to allocate to this purpose for taking 
care of these 30 million people going to the forests? 

T am talking about giving them the simple water supply, some toilet 
facilities, and things of that kind that are essential to preserve the 
public health. 

Mr. Cuirr. We, have just completed a survey to determine how much 
is required, Senator Hayden, to maintain the present facilities in safe 
and sanitary condition and what would be required to increase the 
facilities to take care of the recreation use which is now overcrowding 
present. facilities and is overflowing onto unimproved areas where 
there are no provisions for fire prevention or control of stream 
pollution. 

I am sorry I did not bring those figures with me, but I will be glad 
to supply them for the record. 

Senator Haypen. I wish you would. 

Senator Corpon. Both of the items, both for maintenance of exist- 
ing facilities and also the other one, and let us get the additional 
capital investment of what you think is needed,:plus the additional 
maintenance that would result from it. Let us get the picture. 

Mr. Crirr. We will be glad to give you that for the record, Senator. 

Offhand, as I remember it is there or four times what we are now 
getting. 

Senator Haypen. I know I am getting three or four times as many 
complaints as I used to get, so there is some sort of a ratio there. 

But you will furnish that, will you? 

Mr. Crirr. Yes. 

Senator Russeii. That will be inserted into the record at this point. 

(The material requested follows :) 

Funds needed by the Forest Service to provide adequate sanitation and care 
at the 4,700 existing forest recreation areas, and the capital investment needed 
to provide additional sanitary improvements and other necessary facilities 


needed to accommodate the present recreation use on the national forests with- 
out overcrowding. 
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1. Operation and maintenance of existing recreation facilities : 

A. Funds needed annually for sanitation, clean-up, garbage 
disposal, and supervision at the 4,700 existing recrea- 
tion areas 

B. Funds needed annually for maintenance of improvements 
and facilities at the 4,700 existing recreation areas 


Total annual needs for the 4,700 existing recreation 


2. Additional capital investments needed for recreation improve- 
ments : 
A. Capital investment needed to provide satisfactory facilities 
for sanitation and public safety and to rehabilitate all 
essential existing public-use areas and facilities in good 
condition 7, 168, 508 
B. Capital investment needed to expand the capacity of exist- 
ing areas and to construct new areas necessary to accom- 
modate present use in a safe and satisfactory manner__ 17, 135, 412 


Total capital investment 24, 303, 920 
3. Estimate of funds needed annually to operate and maintain all 
recreation areas after rehabilitation of existing areas has been 
completed and additional capital investments made for expan- 


FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


Senator Haypen. Did I interrupt you there? Was there something 
else you wanted to present ? 

Mr. Curr. The next item I would like to discuss is the forest-fire- 
protection item, for which the budget allowed an increase of $370,- 
000 for fiseal year, 1953. 

The allowance in fiscal year 1952 was $8,189,840. 

The 1951 fire season was one of the five most disastrous fire seasons 
we have had in almost 50 years of fire protection by the Forest Serv- 
ice. Tremendous losses occurred in the Pacifie Coast States and in 
the Southwest. 

It is estimated that over 1 billion board feet of high-quality timber, 
valued at more than $10 million on the stump, was killed by fire in the 
national forests this past year. 

Senator Haypren. Was that due to an extraordinarily dry season, 
or were there other natural causes? 

Mr. Curr. That was due to a combination of circumstances, Sen- 
ator. 

In the Southwest we have had a series of extremely dry years and 
the hazard has been built up to extreme proportions. 

We had explosive conditions, as you know, in your State and in 
neighboring States. That drought extended into southern California 
and up the Pacific coast. I guess we had the dryest summer in the 
Pacific Northwest that we have had for a decade or more, and con- 
ditions were extremely critical. 

When fires started we had to get on them fast or they were apt to 
get away because of the high hazard that we were dealing with. 
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Then another factor which is entering into the picture more and 
more is that we are getting more logging slash areas, and until that 
logging slash hazard has abated, you have an extremely dangerous 
condition. 

When fires get into logging areas they can spread very rapidly and 

et big. 
, Mo cles are having more recreationists in the forests. 

Then another factor that is extremely difficult to cope with is the 
fact that our personnel available for fire protection is getting less and 
less each year. That comes about because of the inflationary period 
we are now in. 

I have a chart which illustrates that very well. 

This bar chart shows the rising cost of maintaining a man on the 
fire lookout from 1942 to the present year. In 1942, it cost us $120 
a month to maintain a fire guard on a lookout. This has increased 
due to increased wages, the Overtime Act, and the 44-hour week until 
it now costs us $298 a month to maintain the same man on the look- 
out or in a fire-suppression crew. 

We have had some increases in our appropriations for forest-fire 
protection, but they have not kept pace with the inflation of the 
‘dollar, and, as a result, we have dueite fire guards and lookouts out 
in our forests now than we had a few years ago, much fewer than we 
had in the 1930’s when we had the Civilian Conservation Corps 
program. 

Our best financed years since the CCC days from the standpoint 
of the purchasing power of the dollar were 1942 and 1948. Our fire 
ae during those years were about the lowest that they have ever 
‘been. 

Senator Corvon. Permit me to interrupt you. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that bar chart that he has just been dis- 
cussing go into the record. It is very important that we have some 
information with respect to the increasing cost per unit for getting a 
job done? 

Senator Russetx. That will be done. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Curr. This next chart shows what is happening to our man- 
power. The manning is represented by these bars, and in 1942-43 
it was up to almost 10,000 men. These men I am talking about are 
lookouts, smoke jumpers, fire guards, members of organized suppres- 
sions crews, and dispatchers—the first line of attack. They could be 
likened to the city fire department. They are men who are on duty, 
ready to jump on any fires that start and put them out early. 

That number of men has been decreased through these inflationary 
trends down to about 6,000 men. 

Senator Corpon. As a matter of fact, however, due to increased 
mechanization, the rapidity with which you can reach fires now as 
compared to what you could do in 1930, the early 1930’s, is such that 
you can do a better job with less men anyway, can you not? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, Senator Cordon. We have made ad- 
vances in fire-control work. 

The smoke-jumper program is one example of that. We are using 
more and more machines, bulldozers, and we are getting better 
equipment. 

But it has not entirely offset the decrease in manpower, especially 
when you get into a critical year like we had last year. 

To get. back to the chart, this line represents the level of manning 
that we feel is needed to handle the fire-control job year in and year 
out, which is about 10,500 seasonal employees. 

Our present manning is down to 6,000 seasonal men. 

When weather conditions are favorable and we are going along 
with less than normal hazard, we can get by with it pretty well. 

When we get into a year like we have had this past summer, the 
fires just get up and get away from you before you can get men on 
them. 

One good example was the Olympic fire that I told you about. There 
was a series of about seven fires started at one time, and we had man- 
power available to handle all but one of them. We just could not 
spread our forces thin enough to catch up with the last fire, and that 
is the one that caused the trouble. It got away. 

If we had had two or three extra men there at the station, we could 
have controlled that fire for a couple of hundred dollars. It got away 
ane Om us $144,000 and destroyed half a billion board feet of saw 
timber. 

That has occurred in other places and it partically accounts for 
the great loss that we suffered this year. 

We were able to handle a good many of our fires. It is these break- 
way fires that get out of control that caused the big losses. 

The increase that the budget has allowed us would bring our man- 
ning up to about this point. We could add about 310 men to our 
seasonal fire forces, and that would still leave a gap between what we 
would have and what would be needed. 


Senator Corvon. What would be the situation if the manpower were 
increased by the added number of people who are needed to cut the 
timber you sell within the forests now ? 

Mr. Curr. The labor situation is tight in the forested areas, as you 
well know. . 
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However, the presence of logging crews in the woods helps solve 
that problem partially because they are available for fire fighting and 
their equipment is available for fire fighting. 

Senator Corpon. The fact that they are there and are available 
probably offsets any added danger. 

Mr. Curr. Only in part, I would say; and it does not offset it when 
you get these especially bad conditions that we had last year. 

Senator Corvon. Of course, when one of those hits, they move them 
all out, do they not ? 

Mr. Curr. We did not get some of them moved out quite fast enough 
this last year. 

Senator Corpon. I know that. But very often, in the State of 
Oregon, the governor proclaims a fire emergency, and they just take 
everybody out. 

Mr. Cutrr. The State laws in Oregon and Washington provide that 
when the relative humidity gets below a certain point, logging opera- 
tions close down in the Douglas fir region. 

But in these areas where there is heavy logging activity, we still 
have a lot of slash and have added hazard. When fires get started in 
slash areas the control job is very difficult to cope with. 

Senator Russetx. Might I interrupt there just a moment? 

Referring to those fires you mentioned, did you say there were seven 
fires at one time ? 

Mr. Curr. I was talking about one particularly disastrous fire. 

Senator Russeix. I understand that in the Olympic fire you con- 
trolled six of them and the other one got out of eee 3 Did you sus- 
pect any incendiary setting those fires? Do you know what caused 
them ? 

Mr. Curr. That particular string of fires, Senator, was set by a rail- 
road locomotive. 

Senator Russet. Is there not some kind of protective device that 
you can put on the stacks of logging railroads to take care of that? 

Mr. Curr. This was not a smokestack fire. It was a fire that was 
created by a breakdown in the equipment, a dragging rod or some- 
thing of that kind. 

Senator Corpon. Friction. 

Senator Russgxy. It is like the Indians starting a fire, or a Boy Scout 
rubbing two sticks together. . 

Mr. Currr, It was a defective piece of rolling stock that caused this 
particular string of fires. 

Senator Corpon. That is what caused the big Tillamook timber fire, 
too, which took out 14 billion feet. It was caused by the friction 
of a cable. 


FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Senator Russetu. I have one more question. 

I notice down in my part of the country where the State, of course, 
is making intensive efforts to protect the cooperative privately owned 
lands, they use a jeep that seems to be all doctored up with every- 
thing from a plow to some kind of a chemical spray. Do you use 
any of those? on 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. We use them and we are working very closely 
with the States in developing that kind of equipment. We are using 
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light tractors and plows where the terrain is such that they can be 


d. 
In the South, there is widespread use of mechanical aqnipment. 
Senator Russexcu. You can almost put out a 200-acre fire with one 
of those things. 
Mr. Curr. That is right; and a great many of our fires in the South 
are controlled in just that way. 


TRENDS IN FOREST RESOURCE FIRE LOSSES 


Just to button up the fire discussion, I have here a chart which shows 
the trend and the loss and the value of forest resources destroyed by 
fire from 1906 to the present, 

In the early days, when organized maga was just getting 
started, the losses were rather heavy. This chart shows the dollar 
value. The values involved were much lower then, but. in 1906 to 1910, 
it was somewhere in the neighborhood of a $5,600,000 annual loss, and 
this proteetion improved and eatery cut down the loss until the 
period 1933 to 1941. That was in the days of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps program. It was reduced to a loss of $1,700,000. We had 
lots of manpower and equipment available all over the country then. 
Since the CCC program went out of the picture, and timber values 
have been increasing, the losses each year have been going up. 

In 1942 to 1945, it was $314 million and in 1951 it went up to $20, 
000,000; half of which was represented by stumpage value and half 
by watershed, recreation, and other values. 

Now, if you look at the loss of volume of timber, it gives you a little 
different picture. 


Here is a chart and it shows that in the early stage from 1906 to 
1910, the timber losses were tremendous. That was an estimated 
1,400,000,000 board feet annually. That was gradually reduced as 
we got organized fire protection, until we reached a low in volume 
losses in 1942 to 1945. 

Since that time, as our initial attack forces have ee down in 


strength and we have run into some of these more diflicu 
gone up. 

~ In 1951 it was up to 1,000,000,000 board feet loss. The loss last 
year represented about one-fourth of what we cut in the national 
forests. 

We do have a problem, and we hope that you can do something to 
help us meet it. 

Mr. Chairman and Mr. Watts, that concludes my discussion of the 
items for which increases are requested. 

If the committee has other things they would like to discuss with 
regard to the national forests, 1 would be glad to go into them. 

Senator Corvon. Do you have any suggestions as to how we can 
reduce any of these requests ? 

Mr. Curr. No. Frankly I don’t, Senator, because, as Mr. Watts 
told you, I just came from the field, where I have been right under 
the gun. I know that our men are putting forth every effort they 
can _ keep on top of the job and the increased demands that have come 
to them. 


96708—52——_23 


t years, it has 
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Just along that line, I would like to read into the record a statement 
which compares the work that our men are now doing, with what was 
being accomplished about 5 years ago. 


WORKLOAD 


Comparing the work on the national forests for the current, fiscal 
year with the work accomplished in 1945, the Forest Service estimates 
that 2,000,000,000 board feet more timber will be cut, and 21,500 more 
acres will be planted in trees, 60,000 more acres will be reseeded to 
grass, and there will be 200 percent more recreation visitors. 

During the same period, national forest ne has dropped 
21% percent. We are doing a much bigger job now with fewer men 
than we were doing in 1945. I can say sincerely and frankly that the 
men whom I have been working with are just about stretched to the 
limit. Many of them are putting in long hours of overtime. I had 
one ranger last year that put in 1,200 hours of overtime in 1 year, 
and it is considered that 1,800 hours is about a year’s work for a 
man. 

And that is not an isolated case. They are working week ends 
and in some cases giving up their leave, in order to try to keep u 
with this demand For timber sales and the recreation load that is 
heaped upon them—and other jobs that are just hitting them in the 
heels all the time. 

I would not say that we have reached the ultimate of efficiency, 
but I think, generally speaking, if we are going to keep up the work 
that we are doing, there isn’t much to give in the picture; we ought to 
be doing more. 


Senator Russety. All right, Mr. Watts, do you have something else / 

Mr. Warts. Senator, if I might, I would like to have Dr. McArdle 
speak next, because he has a date in Syracuse tomorrow, and I want to 
be sure he can be heard today, if he might. 

Senator Russetx. All right; we will hear him. You may proceed, 
Dr. McArdle. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


Mr. McArpte. Mr. Chairman, this next. group of items deals with 
private forest lands. Thus far we have been talking about the Na- 
tional Forests, the publicly owned lands. This particular group has to 
do with the privately owned forest lands of this country and some of 
the State-owned forest lands. 

All of them deal with the assistance by the Federal Government 
through the States, in protecting these lands, in rehabilitating them 
and making them really productive. 

There is no increase aliereil in the budget for this coming fiscal year. 
So perhaps I can save the committee time by giving a very brief prog- 
ress report and then answer any questions that may come up. 


COOPERATION IN FOREST FIRE CONTROL ON PRIVATELY OWNED LANDS 


The first one of these projects has to do with prevention and con- 
trol of forest fires on privately owned lands. a 
I am emphasizing “privately owned lands” again because we have 
— so much discussion of forest fires, but it has been on the national 
orests. 
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During this last year the States were able to add 3,000,000 acres 
to the protected area, which was really quite. an accomplishment, 
considering the difficulties that they had to contend with. 

This brings the total area under protection to 361,000,000 acres, 
which is a really enormous acreage, and despite the bad fire season in 
some parts of the country, the fire protective organizations of the 
States were able to hold the area burned to less than 1 percent of the 
area under protection. 

There is still an enormous area not under protection, and on that 
the fire loss is estimated to be about 18 percent of the area that is not 
protected. However, to do this, the States had to increase their ex- 
penditures by $3.8 million. 

At that point, I want to comment that the half million dollar in- 
crease which the Congress allowed for this_item a year ago was very 
instrumental in getting that increase by the States. The Federal 
contribution to this work now amounts to 28 percent of the total 
expenditure, with the States putting in 72 percent. 

ncluded in that 72 percent is about $2,000,000 which the States are 
collecting from the counties and from interested private owners, to be 
spent under the supervision of the State foresters. 

In addition to that $2,000,000 expenditure under the supervision of 
the States, private landowners themselves, under their own direction, 
are contributing a very substantial amount. We estimate that it is in 
the neighborhood of about $10,000,000 a year to add extra protection, 
because the public agencies will ordinarily provide protection only up 
to a certain level. Where private landowners, as in many parts of the 


South and West are really under intensive forest management, they 


are adding to that of their own accord. 

On the unfavorable side, I think I should report to you that costs 
are rising very materially, as has been stated. 

It costs about $2 today to buy the same protection that $1 would buy 
10 years ago. I could oe you the detail of that, how much pumps 
have increased, trucks, lookout towers, and so on. 


PRIVATE LANDS NOT UNDER ORGANIZED PROTECTION 


Also, on the unfavorable side there is the fact that we still have 
66,000,000 acres of privately owned forest lands in this country that 
have no organized forest fire protection. Most of that is in the South. 
The States are doing the best that they can to bring that under pro- 
tection, but at the rate that we are going now, I am afraid that is going 
to take a good many more years yet before we will be able to do it. 

Senator Corvon. What portion of the 66,000,000 acres that you said 
- have no organized fire protection, what portion, if any, would you say 
has some system of protection that several individual owners maintain ? 

Mr. McArpte. Senator Cordon, this is, as you recognize, purely a 

ess; but. I would say somewhat more than half of that wpule get at 

east some protection. But, as I am sure you well know, quite fre- 

uently fires are started on these properties not by the owner, but by 
the traveling public, or for some reason beyond the control of the land- 
ewner, and they very quickly get beyond the one-man stage. He hasn’t 
the equipment, he hasn’t the skill and know-how to go at these fires. 
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Senator Corpon. Has not experience shown that it is actually cheap- 
er to get the organized protection than it is for the individual to 
attempt to provide it for himself, taking both his out-of-pocket 
costs for whatever protection he provides plus his losses as a result 
of inadequate protection ? 

Mr. McArorez. I think our experience in this country shows pretty 
completely that organized fire protection is by far the cheapest way 
to get it. 

ur city fire departments illustrate that, for example, but I do not 
want to imply that the public fire-control agencies are not counting 
on the private individual to do his share. 

In a great many parts of the country, no organized fire protection is 
even contemplated, because the woodlands are very mail as in cer- 
tain parts of Ohio, let us say, and are isolated, and we re that 
the landowner not only can do his own protection job, but should do 
it. 

Senator Russetz. It is pretty hard te stop a fire in a pine field, 
because there are weeds growing there and they dry out. I have 
fought them by the hour. There will be a half-dozen people there 
trying to beat them out and it is a real problem with that method of 
fire fighting. That is the -_ thing I have known to be employed. 

Mr. McArotz. Then to pick up where Senator Cordon left off— 
when one of these organized crews comes in with the proper equip- 
ment and strings a line around that fire, you can well appreciate what 
a relief it is to the folks that are there with fireswatters and tree 
branches and so on trying to put that fire out. 

I have a map here which I made up about a year ago to show where, 
in general, in this country, we still do not have organized forest-fire 
control on private-owned forest land, but should have it. It does not 
mean that every acre needs protection, but it simply indicates in what 
part of the country our big problem still exists on getting land under 
some kind of protection—and it is becoming even more and more 
important as forest land increases in value, as forest land is put back 
into productivity. It just does not make sense to spend money, either 
public money or private money, in putting land into productive condi- 
tion and trying to make it produce more timber, investing money in it, 
and then not protecting it. 

Senator Russeti. I thought my State was making better progress 
than that. 

Mr. McArpiz. Your State is making better pro than that, 
Senator Russell. I said this is a map of a year ago. rgia recently 
has very materially increased its State appropriations for forest-fire 
control and has made substantial progress in getting the counties to 
contribute. 

Senator Russetx. Last year was an unusually bad year for fires, 
all over the oa: was it not, in almost every area? 

Mr. McArpte. For private lands it was bad in the South and it was 
also bad on the west coast. : 

Senator Russetz. That is where the bulk of your timber is, West and 
South. 

Mr. McAxrprz. Most of our private forest lands are in the East and 
in the South. 
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FEDERAL COOPERATION WITH STATES IN FOREST TREE PLANTING 


The second of these projects listed in the group here has to do with 
cooperation with the States in forest tree planting. 

I think I told the committee before that we have an enormous 
acreage in this country in need of planting. We estimate somethin 
like 60,000,000 acres of privately owned forest land which is burne 
over, cut over, or otherwise denuded and, at present, simply not pro- 
ductive. It may have a few trees on it, but it is generally grass and 
brush. It is not returning anything to the owner or to the country. 

I remember telling the committee a year ago that if we were per- 
mitted an increase for cooperation with the States in this item, that I 
thought it would very materially increase the amount of trees planted 
on privately owned lands. So we are very happy to tell you this morn- 
—— that prediction has come true. 

he committee did permit an increase, and the States and private 
owners last year planted more than twice as many trees as they did the 
year before. 

They very substantially increased the output of their State forest 
nursery trees, but even so it cannot begin to supply the demand for 
forest tree planting stock. People are willing to plant trees now, and 
will plant them if they can get the trees. 

State expenditures were also stimulated by that relatively small 
increase in the Federal appropriation. The State expenditures went 
up $1,000,000 in fiscal year 1951 over fiscal 1950. 

But, again, to give both sides of the picture, although more people 
planted more trees last year than in the previous year, we still think 
that we are only planting about a third of what should be planted to 
get that enormous acreage of unproductive land planted up in some 
reasonable time, say, 20 or 25 years. 

Again, I want to pay tribute to our State cooperators, in trying to do 
a tremendously important job, and I think they are beginning to show 
remarkable success. They estimate that during this coming year 
they will produce slightly over 400,000,000 trees for private owners 
to put on their land, from State nurseries. Five years ago they pro- 
duced only 44,000,000 trees. 


SEED COLLECTION 


Senator Russet. In some years you have difficulty in getting these 
seeds to plant in the beds. I remember one year when the production 
of pine seeds was ee off. Do you run into that very often ? 


Mr. McArpte. Very often, Senator Russell, because the forest trees 
do not produce a crop of seed every year. Some trees will produce a 
very good crop one year and then no crop for 2 or 3 years. 

As I recall, the Douglas fir in Washington gives a very good crop of 
seed about every 7 years, but with a fair crop every 3 years. In the 
intervening years it would be either nothing or very light crops. 

Senator Corvon. What about the sugar pine? 

Mr. McArpte. I don’t know how often that produces seed, Senator 
Cordon, but it is not every year—not a full crop, at least. 

So the States have to have facilities for gathering seed when the 
— is good and putting it into cold storage for the lean years in- 

etween. 
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FEDERAL COOPERATION WITH STATES IN FOREST MANAGEMENT (OF 
PRIVATELY OWNED FOREST LANDS 


The third item under this group has to do with cooperation with the 
States in forest management on privately owned forest lands. 

Here again I think I should give you some word of explanation. 

We come here to a part of this story that I have told so often that 
I think the committee may know it as well as I do, but to refresh your 
memory, I remind you that we have said over and over again that 
since most of the forest land in this country is privately owned, we 
just simply are going to have to look to the privately owned forest 
lands for the bulk of our timber supplies. 

That means that a large part of these forest lands are going to have 
to be kept in good productive condition if they are going to do that. 

We have directed our efforts in the Federal and State agencies to- 
ward the smaller landowner because he has about three-fourths of the 
privately owned land, or 76 percent. By and large, a small forest 
holding is in very poor productive shape. Something like 70 percent 
of all the acreage in small forest holdings is really, you might almost 
say, nonproductive. 

We hope that that can be rectified, and all of our efforts have been 
directed toward these small owners. : 

The States here again have done a splendid job, but here again they 
are not covering all of the acreage that honk be covered; they are 
getting to about one-tenth of the number of small owners that they 
should be reaching each year if they are to get around at least once 
in some reasonable period of time, say 10 or 15 years. 

The States this past year increased their appropriations for this 
work by about one-fourth, and I anticipate that they will increase at 
least another fourth this coming year. ‘There has been no increase in 
the Federal appropriation. 

I don’t think I can overemphasize the importance of this particular 
item, because right here in this one item is the real crux of the forestry 
troubles and the forestry problem in the United States, because we 
are dealing with the bulk of the forest land of this country. We are 
dealing with the small forest owner, who has three-fourths of the 
privately owned forest land and 57 percent of all of the forest land in 
this country, public and private combined. And, as I have said, his 
lands are not now in good condition. Most of these small owners 
take a look at their 100 acres or 75 acres or 40 acres and say to them- 
selves that surely their own little patch of oaks cannot amount to 
much. But the total together, 414 million of these small owners, add 
up to more than half of all the forest land in the country. 

The small owner is the key factor in the timber supply that is going 
to be needed by all of the pulp mills going into the South. 

Recently I saw an analysis by a representative of the pulp industry, 
which went into this problem in considerable detail. _His conclusion 
was that neither public lands nor company-owned lands could supply 
much more than about half of the timber that would be needed by the 
pulp mills in the South, particularly the new ones coming in, and that 
the small landowner would have to be depended upon to”produce the 
rest. And he did not think they were going to get the supplies they 
needed from the small owner unless the small owner wou 4 manage 
his forests far better than most of them have done thus far. 
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The pulp and paper companies are really concerned about this par- 
ticular problem. They have hired foresters, and they make them 
available to help small landowners, but even with all that, all that 
they can do and all that the States can do, it still falls a good deal 
short of what needs to be done, simply because there are so many of 
these people. 


COOPERATION IN FARM FORESTRY EXTENSION 


There is one other item here, Mr. Chairman, that I might mention 
briefly. I see no one here from the Extension Service, so, with your 
permission, I will speak on it. 

It is an allotment that is included in this group of items for State 
agricultural extension services, and it is handled through the land- 
grant colleges for farm forestry extension. 

There are some 78 extension foresters in the United States. All 
except three States have extension foresters, two of which are in the 
Southwest. But, thus far the appropriation for this item has re- 
mained fairly constant, at about $107,000 a year, the Federal part. 

Senator Corpon. What is the nature of your cooperation ¢ 

Mr. McArpte. The extension forester operates through the regu- 
lar agricultural extension service system, through the county agents, 
in helping the farmers who own forest land to do the things that they 
should do for themselves in putting their woods in more productive 
condition. 

It operates in exactly the same way as the poultry specialists and 
the animal husbandry specialist operates. It is a very important 
part of this whole picture and an essential complement to the project 
which I have just finished discussing, which does not get into the 
educational phases but simply is a vigorous attempt to furnish service 
and get the job started. But if that service is furnished without fol- 
low-up education, it will not be effective in the end. 

We are very much in favor of this item for farm forestry extension. 

That, Mr. Chairman, concludes my presentation, unless there are 
some questions which the committee wishes to ask. 


PROGRESS MADE IN FIRE CONTROL ON PRIVATE LANDS 


Senator Russett. This program, I think, has justified itself. It 
certainly has grown by leaps and bounds. The first time I ever 
handled an agricultural appropriation bill, as I recall—I can only 
recall specifically one appropriation that was in cooperation with the 
work of the States. Under the Clarke-McNary Act, I think we had 
about $1,500,000, and there might have been a very small item for 
cooperative work in the nurseries. Of course, it was almost in- 
significant. 

r. MoArpte. It was nurseries and fire work together, Senator 
Russell. 

And just to carry us back a little further and add emphasis to it, 
when this work began in 1911, in a very small way, the States, all told, 
were spending $220,000. This coming year, the States will spend 
for fire alone about $25,000,000. 

Senator Russeti. Yes, in 1933, I believe it was around $4,000,000 or 
a little better for total expenditures for fire protection on all of the 
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private lands. I assume if we had not stepped up the program and 
a fire protection because of the better means of communication 
and so on, what with the ever-increasing fire hazards and the increase 
in population, we probably would not have very many private forests 
out in the country—most of them would have been destroyed. 

Mr. McArpre. You are exactly right, Senator Russell. I am con- 
vinced from my own experience in this work, from my own travels 
around the country, that if the Clarke-McNary Act had not come into 
existence and the Federal contribution to this work had not stimu- 
lated the States to step up their own activities, we would be very much 
worse off with respect to forest products in this country, forest re- 
sources, than we are today. 

We in the Forest Service are particularly pleased at the way our 
State cooperators have taken hold of this job. It is handled at the 
State and local levels. There are no Federal employees out there in 
this work except for Federal inspection, to make sure that the funds 
are expended according to law, and to provide such leadership and 
assistance as we can give by exchange of ideas from one part of the 
country to the other. 

Senator Russery. Going back just a little further, practically at 
that time, certainly a few years before that, the owners of all these 
small forest areas, up to 200 acres, used to burn them off every year 
so that they would have a little grass growing in there for their cattle. 
You never see that any more. They burned out the trees that were 
just coming up. I have not seen anybody burning off the woods as 
they used to do. 

Senator Corpon. Out in the West in the old days, they went in for 
that in a big way. They burned off the Federal timberlands. They 
have learned better. 

Mr. McArpie. Permit me to say at that point—because I think it 
is tremendously important and we are still not on top of that par- 
ticular job—that we still have about 200,000 forest fires each year, 
many of which are on privately owned forest land because they are 
out where they are inaccessible and where people cannot get to 
them. On the privately owned forest lands, 98 percent of these forest 
fires are man-caused, and presumably they are preventable. That 
proportion does not hold true for the national forests, where lightning 
causes almost half of the forest fires, but on privately owned forest 
lands, most of our fires are man-caused and should preventable. 
We are doing everything we can to get at that particular problem, but 
we recognize better perhaps than anyone else that we are not doing 
yet all that we should do, perhaps not even all that we could do. 

Senator Russet. All right, sir. 

Mr. Warrs. I would like next to have Dr. Harper discuss the forest 
research item. 


FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I wonder if we 
could discuss the item on forest products research first, because Dr. 
Hall, who is here from our Forest Products Laboratory, is on his 
way south to a meeting and must leave early this afternoon. I would 
like to have him tell us about some of the work that the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory does. Would that be satisfactory to you? 
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Senator Russerz. Yes, sir; that would be agreeable... I also see 
Mr. Trayer back there. He gives a very illuminating statement each 
year about the great achievements of the laboratory. 

Mr. Haux. Mr, Chairman, I have no prepared statement. 

I assumed the directorship of the laboratory just a year ago. I 
found a program of fundamental research sadly impaired by war 
activities. We are quite proud and happy to be able to undertake 
a very broad program for the defense agencies, mostly in the fields 
of applied research, that draw upon the accumulative knowledge and 
experience and trained manpower that, as you well know, we have. 

his field encompasses a broad range of activities, all the way from 
trees to packaging programs for all branches of defense, You may 
recall that during World War II we had a very large packaging pro- 
gram at the laboratory, and we are at it again. If the ordnance 
ple would quit making new kinds of tools and developing new kinds 
of equipment and would come to a static way of fighting wars, per- 
haps we could get out of that business, but that does not happen. 
Every new tool that they produce, every new kind of equipment that 
comes off the line involves a packaging program either for surface 
transport or some other form of transport. 


PACKAGING PROBLEMS 


Senator Corvon. When you speak of packaging, just what do you 
mean? Where does the departmental laboratory come into the matter 
of packaging ¢ 

Mr. Hau. Senator Cordon, it comes in at a lot of angles. For 
example, I saw at the yard the other day a stabilizer fin for a ver 
large airplane. As a matter of fact, the fin was bigger than a small 
airplane, to my limited knowledge. That fin must be packaged in 
such a way that it will arrive at the place where it is going to be 
hooked onto an airplane in shape to be taken out of the package and 
put to work. It is a big thing. The wood structure that will be 
wrapped around that fin will draw on every bit of the knowledge that 
we have at the laboratory with respect to the strength of the basic 
material in which we are going to wrap it and the kinds of braces 
and joints that we will design to make that structure capable of taking 
all the stresses and strains to which it is going to be subjected. 

Now, you go from that down to literally tens of thousands of items 
all the way from, shall we say, a very, very minute setscrew to items 
of the magnitude that I was discussing. Those things must get to 
the firing line undamaged, identified, properly prepared to withstand 
the rigors of the climate to which they are going to be subjected. We 
are packaging for resistance to a wide range of temperature con- 
ditions. R or example, we are working in the low range to —70° F. 
They must also stand tremendous variations of moisture, exposure, 
and what not. 

Now, not only that, but the design of these packages must be fitted 
into a tremendous production program. These ordnance plants are 
running huge production lines, really, in which they are packaging, 
for example, one item for 15 minutes, another item for 30 minutes, 
and running those things right through, so this has to be integrated 
with what, is in effect a very large industrial-type operation, We do 
the basic design. 
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Senator Corpon. You speak of variations of moisture and varia- 
tions of temperature. I take it that, when a problem in either of 
those fields comes up, then you must call upon the accumulated basic 
or fundamental knowledge that the laboratory has gathered over the 
years with respect to moisture effect upon various types of wood and 
wood products, or heat, upon those products; is that the idea? 

Mr. Haut. That is exactly correct. Unfortunately, these conditions, 
these rather rigorous conditions, are posing and asking a lot of ques- 
tions of fundamental research. The thing is sort of an interplay be- 
tween the requirements of an applied job which must be solved, which 
poses questions to fundamental research that we have to come up with. 

Senator Russrzz. You must have a wealth of experience to draw 
on from World War II. I understand that during that whole period 
a large proportion of your work was related to packaging everything 
from tanks to rifle ammunition, to protect it against temperature 
changes, breakage, spoilage, and adapt it to being handled by different 
kinds of winches and other machinery off ships. You have a good 
deal of basic material available. 

Mr. Haut. Yes, sir; the basic knowledge we used in World War II 
we are using in preparing for world war III. 

Senator Russet. Preparing against world war ITI. 

Mr. Haw. That is more accurately put, sir. 

‘ put in me meantime, x I inted i before, the ordnance picture 
as chan very rapidly. Each new design poses a new agi 
problem Sanit wi tire etill at that job. Over itd above the packariig 
job, we are also in an extremely interesting field which grew out o 
some of the things that were done in World War Land World War II. 


SANDWICH CONSTRUCTION 


In effect, we call it—and it has been described to this committee 
before, the general field—we call it sandwich construction. You are 
familiar with it. It consists of layers of strong material with layers 
of light material in between, in order to achieve strength combined 
with lightness. You may recall that that fundamental work was done. 
We have an example here of the type of thing I am talking about. 
It happens to be fiberglass perhepvonriiedl in between a couple of sheets 
of birch veneer. This merely typifies the type of construction. The 
most interesting property about this sort of thing is that we achieve 
great stiffness here without very much weight. That grew out of the 
fundamental work that was done by Mr. Trayer about 35 years ago. 

Mr. Trayer. In the twenties. 

Mr. Haut. I would not attempt to give you a description of the 
fundamentals of the thing. I will let Mr. Trayer do that because he 
understands it. I do understand the results pretty well. Out of that 
we developed—well, you may recall the Mosquito bomber that the 
British used so successfully during World War II. Its fuselage was 
of this general type of construction. 

As a result of the accumulated, very complex information that our 
boys, the engineers at the laboratory, developed on this sort of thing, 
we come into a new era now in the use of materials, in which we have 
to have materials that will stand far greater temperatures, for ex- 
ample, than this birch and fiberglass honeycomb composition will 
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withstand. So you will find that the laboratory now, instead of deal- 
ing exclusively with wood in the development of this sort of thing, 
especially in the service of the Air Corps, we have a number of com- 
binations of metals and glass fabrication and synthetic resins and foam 
resins—I could go on—that we are putting together, formulating the 
glues for them, testing the fundamental strength properties, and as- 
sessing them for use in air structures. Most of the demand for them 
is there. 

Mr. Trayer, I don’t know whether I ought to go into the packaging 
program for air. 

Mr. Trayer. I think it would be better, Mr. Chairman, if I were 
permitted to illustrate this relationship between fundamental and 
apphed research by speaking off the record on two or three classified 
jobs. They are secret jobs. I would not disclose any secret, but I 
think it would give the committee a chance to know how we are called 
upon to apply, in a most unusual way, some of our basic information. 

Senator Russeiy. I have no objection to going off the record. I 
assume everyone here has been cleared for classified material, if that 
is what you have in mind. 

Mr. Trayer. I am not going to disclose any secret, but I do hope 
that there would be no mention, even of the projects. 

Senator Russetx. Very well; we will go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Russeii. To get back on the record, I will say you may be 
being hurt, but you got some encouraging appropriations during 
World War II to carry on your work. 

Mr. Trayer. Our appropriations for our basic work at the labora- 
tory were larger in World War II than they are now by about 
$400,000. 

Senator Russet. I do not think your appropriations ever ran above 
$1,000,000 until about the time of World War II. 

Mr. Traver. That is right; $1,550,000 was the maximum. 

Senator Russrix. I think you are doing great work, and more 
power to you. 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, may I make one inquiry ? 

Senator Russeiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Does this budget you have set up here contemplate 
a continuance of what you term fundamental research as distinguished 
from its application of these various problems that are sent to you? 


FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Hai, Senator Cordon, the way that breaks down is that those 
figures that you have there on the normal Forest Service appropria- 
tion must be figured as about somewhere around 50 percent going into 
what we call public-service work. As you are quite well aware, this 
vast expansion of the forest-products industry in the last few years 
has put an increasing burden on one of the — that we consider we 


cannot get rid of and do not want to get rid of. It is a service job. 
For example, we answer 65,000 letters a year. Each one of those 
letters takes some time, and some of them take a lot of time. Consult- 
ing visitors takes a lot of time. 
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When we say we have so much money for research, that is a fiction 
because a large percentage of that technical man’s time in the labora- 
tory is going to ee taken up in taking care of visitors that come in for 
information or in sending out information at somebody’s specific 

uest, 

hen it figures out that a part of his time has to go for servicin 
these defense projects that we have to do. We have left less than hal 
of that budget figure with which to actually do the basic research 
itself, without which we cannot service or accomplish the ends that we 
are asked to accomplish for the defense agencies. 

Does that answer your question, Senator Cordon ? 

Senator Corvon. It has done everything else but. The question was 
whether or not this budget contained that money you are speaking of. 

Mr. Hauz. Yes. 

Senator Corvon. How is it in relation to last year? Is it about the 
same, or more or less ? 

Mr. Hau. Yes; it is the same in dollars. 

Senator Corvon. Does that mean a reduction in number of person- 
nel because of the wage increase ? 

Mr. Haxxu. There would be some reduction in personnel that are 
charged to the Forest Service fund for the simple reason that we must 
absorb a part of the pay increase. 

Senator Corpon. I am well aware of that. 

Mr. Haut. I should like to point out, though, Senator, that our 
available research force—if I may use that term—calculated recently, 
is just about half what it was at the time Senator Russell referred to, 
in World War II, due to increased salaries and increased costs of doing 
business, I made a rough calculation that we are just slightly over 
half as capable of doing fundamental research as we were possibly 
5 or 6 years ago. 

Senator Corpon. Do you mean dollarwise? 

Mr. Hauz. That is right. 

Senator Russeu.. I believe it is man-days. 

Mr. Hay. Yes; that is right. 

I think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russert. Gentlemen, it will be necessary for us to take a 
recess here. It is now 1 o’clock. 

Do you have any further questions, Senator Cordon ? 

Senator Corpon. No. 

Senator Russeiy. You still have another witness, do you, Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warts. Yes; we do—Dr. Harper. 

Senator Russetx. I am afraid we will have to recess until 10:30 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 1 p. m., Wednesday, March 26, 1952, the committee 
recessed until 10:30 a. m., Thursday, March 27, 1952.) 





